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tary reform. On July 1, 1782, Rockingham
died, and while Fox insisted on the leadership
of the Duke of Portland, the king made
Shelburne first lord. Fox resigned, and Pitt
became chancellor of the Exchequer. Peace
negotiations between England and the United
States were signed in November and with
France and Spain in January 1783, while a
truce was established with Holland, and the
first steps were taken towards a liberal
commercial treaty with the United States.
While Pitt's reputation steadily rose, the
Shelburne ministry was weak and divided;
but Pitt stood loyally by his chief. Two votes
of censure directed against the peace were
carried through the Commons, and on
February 24, 1783, Shelburne resigned. The
king implored Pitt, who had displayed
splendid parliamentary talents, to accept the
leadership, and gave him an absolute
authority to name his colleagues. It was a
dazzling offer, but he saw clearly that the
hour of triumph had not yet come. After a
long struggle the king was obliged to yield,
and on April 2 a coalition ministry was
formed under the Duke of Portland, with
Fox and North as joint secretaries of state.
Pitt refused his old post of chancellor of the
Exchequer, and as leader of the Opposition
brought forward an elaborate scheme of
parliamentary reform. He was defeated by
293 to 149, but he succeeded in bringing Fox
and North into direct collision. His other
measure for the reform of abuses in the public
offices passed the Commons, but was rejected
in the Lords. A government bill modifying
the charter of the East India Company shared
a like fate; the ministry refused to resign, and
the Commons supported them by large
majorities; but the king dismissed them in
December 1783, and Pitt took office as
chancellor of the Exchequer and first lord
of the Treasury. His position seemed hope-
less; there was a majority of more than a
hundred against him in the Commons, in
which Pitt -was the only Cabinet rninister,
while Dundas was the only considerable
debater who supported him against the
attacks of North, Fox, Burke and Sheridan.
But Pitt fought his battle with a skill and
resolution never surpassed in parliamentary
history. A long succession of hostile votes
was carried, but failed to drive him from
office, and soon signs appeared that the
country was with him. The magnanimity he
showed in refusing a great sinecure office
added greatly to his popularity. The majori-
ties against him grew steadily smaller. At
last, on March 25, 1784, parliament was
dissolved, and the ensuing election made Pitt
one of the most powerful ministers in all
English history, and prepared the way for a
ministry which lasted, almost unbroken, for
twenty years. Now the House of Commons
acquired a new importance in the constitution,
the people a new control over its proceedings,
and the first lord of the Treasury complete
ascendency in the government. The regency
question established parliarnentary rights.
Direct parliamentary corruption was finally
put down. Great numbers of sinecure places
were abolished, reforms were introduced
into revenue methods, and the whole system

of taxation and of trade duties was thoroughly
revised. The finances of the country, dis-
organized by the American war, became once
more flourishing. An enlightened commer-
cial treaty was negotiated with France. In
foreign politics Pitt was for some years
equally successful. His love of peace was
sincere, but the influence of England in
European councils rose greatly, and he
showed much tact in extricating England
from the ambitious designs of Prussia. But
he cast aside too lightly on the first serious
opposition parliamentary reform and the
abolition of the slave-trade. His attempt to
establish free-trade between England and
Ireland failed through an explosion of manu-
facturing jealousy in England. More real
blame attaches to his opposition to reforming
the enormous abuses in the Irish parliament
and to his uncertain policy towards the Irish
Catholics. He created peerages with extreme
lavishness. When the French Revolution
broke put his policy was one of absolute
neutrality. Reluctantly he drew the sword
believing that a struggle with France would
be both short and easy. His early military
enterprises were badly planned and badly
executed but the navy, fostered by him in
peace time, was much stronger than that of
France. Through fear of the revolutionary
spirit, he was led into stern domestic
measures. Corn had risen to famine price
and great distress prevailed, and the govern-
ment attempted to meet it by very ill-con-
ceived relaxations of the poor-laws. In
Ireland Pitt tried first to win the Catholics by
measures of conciliation. He then, after the
rebellion, suggested a legislative union which,
was to be followed by Catholic emancipation,
the payment of the priests and a commutation
of tithes. The first measure was carried by
very corrupt means, but the king declared
himself inexorably opposed to Catholic
emancipation. Pitt resigned his office into
the hands of his follower Addington in
February 1801; but a month later he declared
that he would abandon Catholic claims and
resumed office in May 1804 on this under-
standing. The war, suspended by the peace
of Amiens, had broken out with renewed
vehemence. There was danger of invasion,
and Pitt desired to combine the most
eminent men of all parties in the ministry;
but the king's animosity towards Fox lost
him Fox's supporters and he was not aided
by an alliance with the weak Addington.
But with little help from }iis colleagues Pitt
was hailed as the saviour of Europe after the
great victory of Trafalgar in 1805. But his
health was now brpken and he died at Putney,
January 23, 1806, and was buried in West-
minster Abbey. Pitt was never married, and
he never mixed much in general society.
Few men possessed to a higher degree the
power of commanding, directing and
controlling, and he inspired the nation with
unbounded confidence. He was one of the
first statesmen to adopt the teaching of Adam
Smith. His Political Life was written by
Gifford (1809) and Bishop Tomline (1822);
the standard biography is by Lord Stanhope
(4th ed. 1879). See Macaulay's essay, books
by Sergeant (1882), Walford (189Q), Lord